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- New York Child Labor Bill 

Tt A bill (S. Introduced 533 Pr. 546) was introduced 
dliged February 4, 1931, in the legislature of New York State 
abad to raise the schoo] leaving age from 14 to 15 years. It is 


sponsored by the New York Child Labor Committee and 
is approved by the Legislative Committee of the State 
Board of Regents, by the State Affairs Committee of the 
Women’s National Republican Club, by the New York 
branch of the National Council of Administrative Women 


latter fF in Education, by the New York and New Jersey section 
5 are, § of the Women’s Department of the National Civic Fed- 


eration, by the New York League of Women Voters, by 
the executive committee of the Principals’ Association of 
New York City, by the Vocational Service for Juniors of 
New York City, by the Nassau County School Men’s 
Association, by the Junior High School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation of New York City, by the Public Education Asso- 
ciation of New York City, by the Board of Education of 


tiga: 
a Jamestown, New York, by the county vice-chairmen of 
a fur fp the Republican Party of New York State, by Frances 
of vie Perkins, state industrial commissioner, by Shirley Wynne, 


commissioner of health of New York City, and by 68 city 


news: 

ulletins 4 village school superintendents or 92 per cent of those 
5 bring “finitely stating their position. Only seven school super- 
not to | Mtendents opposed it and six were indefinite about it. 


The minimum age for industrial employment in Ohio 
and Montana is 16 years and in Rhode Island, Maine, 
Michigan, Texas and California 15 years. Massachusetts 
now has a bill pending to raise its school leaving age from 


January 
vard by 
ed 


weste fF /4to 15 years and Pennsylvania will be asked this year 
, their | © adopt a 16 year minimum as urged for the entire 
sh rule @ UNtry by the recent White House Conference on Child 


Health and Protection called by President Hoover. 
The New York bill makes no change in the minimum 


[ahatma 


put 10 %¢ (14 years) for work after school, on Saturdays or 
‘ed, In {ting vacations. The New York Child Labor Committee 
ny tals believes that school leaving age should be raised to 15 
ther ac § JS to give children another year to develop physically 
ing only and to put them in a better condition to stand the strain 


u. You 
mined t0 


of eight hours’ toil. Many children of excellent mentality 

ve school because their parents fail to recognize the 
value of vocational or high school training and are content 

t their boys and girls have satisfied the present mod- 
fate legal requirements. But children who now leave 
«hool at 14 find only the poorest kinds of jobs—mostly 
“rand, delivery and clerical work. The sponsors of the 
iil believe that these would profit from at least one year 
Na vocational or high school. Furthermore the younger 
fy are the more they are subject to accidents. Lieuten- 
‘tt-Governor Herbert H. Lehman on January 2, 1931, 
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gave out figures obtained from the New York State De- 
partment of Labor which indicate something of the rela- 
tive risk to which they are subjected in industry. “Count- 
ing only those where the accidents were serious enough to 
entitle them to workmen’s compensation, official records 
show there were 2,445 children in New York State under 
18 years of age who were victims of work accidents 
during the year ending June 30, 1930. Twenty-five of 
these died as result of the accident and 339 sustained 
permanent injuries which caused partial disablement. 
Although most of these were over 14 years of age, the 
grim record shows among them one 10 years old, two 11, 
four 12, four 13, and 40 who were 13 years of age.” 

In times of unemployment, elimination of 14 year old 
wage earners would make more jobs for older children 
and the committee estimates that the higher minimum 
employment age would release to older brothers and 
sisters 10,000 jobs now being taken by children leaving 
school at 14 years of age. 

Based upon employment certificates issued to children 
14 years of age and over for the year ending August 31, 
1930, the committee estimated that the number of children 
affected by the bill would be as tabulated below. 


Number % under 16 
Rural sections (outside cities and villages) 758 14.9 


New: City 7,593 24.5 


Those who object to raising the school age declare that: 
(1) Children need to get a start in industry if they are 
to learn a trade, and to delay this start one year will reduce 
by that much a child’s opportunity to learn a trade. 
(2) Raising of the present standard would mean severe 
economic hardship to families depending upon earnings 
of their children. (3) To require 14 year old children to 
attend high school for a year would give them little or 
nothing of value in the way of educational instruction, as 
most of the high school courses, particularly in the smaller 
communities, are adapted only to those who can profit 
by purely academic education. (4) Additional outlay 
required for teachers and sittings will increase school 
expenditures. 

In reply to these objections the committee points out 
that: “(1) No skilled trades take children under 16 at 
the present time and some will not admit them until they 
are 18 years of age. Practically all children going to work 
at 14 take jobs without educational value such as errand, 
messenger or office work. Elimination of 14 year old 
children from such work will not, therefore, cut down 
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their opportunity to learn skilled trades. (2) The ‘poverty 
plea’ has been used in this and other states every time a 
proposal is made to raise the standard and would apply 
with equal force to our present minimum of 14 years. 
The few cases of genuine hardship caused by child labor 
law enforcement should be relieved by public or private 
aid as conditions are disclosed. Board of Child Welfare 
allowances for widowed mothers are available in all 
counties. (3) In larger cities of the state there is a definite 
movement to provide commercial and industrial courses 
in high schools. This is particularly true in New York 
City where there are high schools giving a great variety 
of vocational courses. A raising of the age minimum 
would undoubtedly have the effect of increasing the 
number of vocational courses in high schools throughout 
the state. (4) School superintendents all report children 
who would be retained in school if law is changed can be 
readily accommodated with present staff and equipment.” 


Drought Relief 


A lucid statement of the drought relief situation is 
published by Paul U. Kellogg, editor of the Survey in the 
mid-monthly edition for February 15. It is based on a 
personal investigation by Mr. Kellogg, who is a shrewd 
observer. He contrasts flood relief in 1927, when “the 
work of succor and rehabilitation moved with swiftness 
and competence,” with relief from the 1930 drought, when 
“things were still at loose ends” as late as February. The 
situation was sensed by President Hoover last August, 
when a Federal Drought Committee was organized, whose 
purposes, in the words of a Red Cross official, were “to 
assist families over the winter who were deprived of 
means of support through failure of crops, to prevent 
unnecessary sacrifice of livestock and to protect the public 
health.” Twenty state and many local committees were 
also organized. 

Questions soon arose as to what the federal government 
should do. After much controversy, an emergency loan 
fund of $45,000,000 was voted by Congress, “with the 
food provision left out.” But the methods of drought 
relief soon became a serious issue between the executive 
and the Senate. Mr. Kellogg says that “in October men 
in the confidence of the White House . . . favored a 
joint drive for voluntary contributions for unemployment 
and drought relief. Figures as high as $200,000,000 were 
mentioned; and some of his friends visualized the great 
organizer of European relief marshalling his countrymen 
in the conquest of domestic misery. This project ran into 
a snag. Leaders in the community chest movement 
throughout the country dug in their heels.” They objected 
because of possible harm to their own fall drives, and for 
other reasons. There were also those who stated that 
if a national relief drive were conducted prior to the fall 
Congressional elections, it would be a “boomerang”—that 
the President “would be charged with playing politics 
with human misery,” a phrase which he himself used 
later in a reference to the Senate. The drive was deferred 
until after election and the community chest drives, “and 
then faded out of the picture.” 

On January 6, John Barton Payne, chairman of the 
Red Cross, testified before the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations that in his opinion the Red Cross had suffi- 
cient reserves to go through the winter. Yet on January 
10, the President approved an appeal by the Red Cross 
for $10,000,000 for drought relief. This appeal preceded 
a deadlock between the House and the Senate over an 
amendment which would have provided an additional 
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appropriation for food loans. “Some were quick to 
assume,” says Mr. Kellogg, “that the President took things 
into his own hands and reached for the Red Cross to 
spike that amendment. . . . The weakness of the situation 
had been that the Red Cross had hung on his [the Presj- 
dent’s] decision rather than developed its own position 
by competent assays by its experts in the field. . . . The 
situation would have been clarified in a long-headed way 
had the Red Cross sent an experienced commission of 
inquiry to the drought areas in November.” 

Mr. Kellogg discusses many other aspects of the ques- 
tion, and concludes that the “solution of the trouble lies 
neither in one method of relief nor another . . . but in 
striking out affirmatively to control the causes of the 
trouble so far as they are of human origin. And there 
Washington seems even more at loose ends.” 

It is known now, of course, that an additional fund of 
$20,000,000 for loans for “rehabilitation” and other pur- 
poses (interpreted to include “food”) has been voted by 
Congress, and that the Red Cross fund seems to be 
nearing its goal, although the money was contributed 
much more slowly than during previous disaster relief 
drives. 

Mr. Kellogg’s article is regarded as useful and inform- 
ing by social workers whom the Department has consulted. 
It seems to be the only nonpartisan and informing public 
statement in regard to the controversy that is available. 


Cityward Movement Declines 


According to the annual estimate of the Division of 
Farm Population of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, fewer people left the farms in 1930 than 
during several previous years. More people seem to have 
moved to farms. The net result, adding the surplus of 
births over deaths on farms, is that the farm population 
has increased for the first time in the ten years for which 
annual surveys have been made. 

The number of persons who left farms for towns and 
cities in 1930 is reported as 1,543,000, compared with 
1,876,000 persons in 1929 and a peak movement of 
2,155,000 persons in 1926. The movement from cities to 
farms in 1930 was the largest since 1924. Last year, 
1,392,000 persons moved from cities to farms, compared 
with a peak movement of 1,396,000 persons in 1924, The 
trend farmward is considered a reflection of the industrial 
employment situation. 

There was a “net movement away from farms” of 
151,000 persons last year, but a normal increase of 359,00 
births over deaths on farms brought the total farm popt- 
lation on January 1, 1931, to 27,430,000 persons, as com 
pared with 27,222,000 persons on January 1, 1930. 

The tendency to leave farms appears to have received 
a decided check in the Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, 
West South Central, and East North Central States, i 
which areas 262,000 fewer persons left farms in 19 
than in 1929. The Bureau’s estimates are based upon 
surveys of farm families in all parts of the country. 


The Gold Supply—A Human Problem 


The fear of a steady price decline over a long period 
of years and the problems connected with the maldistrib 
tion of the present gold resources of the world accoutt 
for much of the current emphasis upon the “gold prob 
lem” as a matter vital to international trade relations am 
to business recovery within the principal industrial 1 
tions. One of our leading economists, Professor Edwit 
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F. Gay, of Harvard, discusses the matter in Foreign 


: Affairs for January, showing not only that the regulation 
to of the gold supply is an important factor in human 
yn welfare but that it is a problem in international coopera- 
i. n. 
That a large increase or decrease in the production 
he of gold over a considerable period of time has been an 
ay important factor in price changes is a matter of historical 
of record. The precious metals poured into Europe as the 
result of the discovery of vast supplies in the Americas 
es- from the middle of the sixteenth century to the middle 
ies of the seventeenth brought about “a price revolution 
in greater in volume and in its economic, social and political 
the |p efects than any other which history records.” As gold 
ere and silver became more abundant more money had to be 
paid for commodities and this brought about an upward 
of trend in prices. When gold production decreased, or the 
ur. volume of trade increased faster than the production of 
by gold, prices declined. 
be Much experimentation has been carried on in connec- 
ted tion with the issue of currencies, the use of credit instru- 
sjief [| ments, and the development of banking facilities in the 
attempt to meet the needs of a growing volume of trade 
yrm- ( among increasing populations of modern nations and at 
ited. [fp the same time to keep purchasing power in a proper ratio 
ublic § t0 fluctuating gold reserves. Before the opening of the 
able. — World War financial stability and the interlocking of the 
chief national economic system had developed to a point 
where, it was believed, “a great European war was not 
only unthinkable but financially impossible. ... A shrewd 
n of — observer in 1913 (especially if he had access to the 
it of diplomatic reports) must have foreseen the war, though 
than he would have been unable to guess its duration and vast 
have (extent. But he would have been regarded as a madman 
us of fF had he prophesied that within ten years, as a result of 
lation § War, such a country as Germany—industrially strong, 
which ff financially secure, and soundly trained in all that monetary 
and banking experience could teach—would be prostrate, 
s and § ts money practically worthless and its prices soaring to 
@tronomical quotations. Yet monetary ruin was unprece- 
nt of &§ dentedly complete not only in Germany but throughout 
ties to & Central and Eastern Europe; and all the so-called civilized 
“ountries, victors as well as vanquished, neutrals as well 
spared % contestants, strong nations and weak, suffered in vary- 
. The ff "g degrees from depreciated money and inflated prices.” 
ustrial § When the various countries sought to return to the 
gold standard not only did they face serious difficulties 
ns” of "1 making internal adjustments but also international 
559,000 &§ ttade and financial dislocations made for a maldistribution 
 popt- FP gold reserves such that at present France and the 
1S COM United States together hold about 60 per cent of the 
30. world’s monetary gold. Professor Gay cites the Interim 
eceived fp Xeport of the Gold Delegation of the Financial Committee 
tlantic, ff ofthe League of Nations which estimated last September 
ates, in lat the present total production of gold is about 
in 1930 000,000 per year. Of this amount about $200,000,- 
dupont is available for monetary purposes. “Allowing for a 
try. margin of cover of seven to 10 per cent over the 
‘erage legal reserve requirements, as interpreted in prac- 
slem tee, of about 32 per cent, or a round total reserve of 40 
., ge ent, the investigators found that the present total 
period onetary gold stock only just suffices to meet the current 
distrib Btmetary needs. If the growth of production and trade 


0 continue for the half century to come at anything 
the same rate as for the last fifty years, demanding 
corresponding increase in the aggregate of the circulat- 
;é medium and the gold basis upon which it rests, then 
estimated that an annual average addition of two 
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to three per cent is required to the world’s monetary 
gold stock in order to maintain stable prices. . . . 

“Competent experts looking a decade ahead estimate 
the prospects of gold production from the Rand mines 
of South Africa, from Canada and from the United 
States—the leading gold-producing regions—as somewhat 
better than those furnished by responsible government 
officials. But even the most optimistic among the trust- 
worthy authorities on this subject predict an imminent 
gold shortage. If, as a result of this shortage, prices of 
commodities other than gold decline far enough and long 
enough, gold mining will ultimately receive a stimulus. 
Known marginal deposits will be brought into production 
and the search for new mines will be prosecuted with 
intense vigor. Twice during the nineteenth century a 
long price decline has been arrested and turned to an 
upward movement by phenomenal gold discoveries, once 
at the mid-century by the finding and rapid working of 
great alluvial gold deposits in California and Australia, 
and again in the last decade of the century when the 
application of new technical processes to the deep reef 
mines of South Africa produced an unexampled gold 
output.” 

The present depression, as a phase of the business cycle, 
will “give place to the succeeding phases of revival and 
prosperity,” and this time the longer price trend “will not 
escape the more refined methods of statistical observation 
which this generation possesses. We shall soon know 
with certainty whether a world gold shortage is impend- 
ing, but we shall not know what to do about it. With 
its historical tradition and its affective attributes, gold does 
not seem likely in any near future to be displaced as the 
basis of monetary values, though ways and means can 
be found for greater economy in its use, by such devices 
as a greater world-wide functioning of credit instruments 
based on smaller reserves, or by a systematic development 
of central bank clearings. For the operation of such 
palliatives, close international cooperation will be essen- 
tial. Research also, intensive and prolonged, requiring 
large resources and the collaboration of many minds, will 
be needed. As the Bank of International Settlements 
succeeds in bringing the central banks into effective 
concert—a cooperation from which the United States 
must find it impracticable to stand aloof—and as national 
distrust and prejudices are allayed, an atmosphere will 
be created in which alone the gold problem can be ade- 
quately studied, with any hope oi finding and applying 
those measures which may tend to stabilize the monetary 
factor in the secular trend of prices.” 

On the other hand, George E. Roberts, vice-president 
of the National City Bank and American member of the 
gold committee of the League of Nations, in an address 
before the law alumni of New York University (New 
York Times, February 1, 1931), insisted that no actual 
scarcity of monetary gold is in sight and pointed to “the 
abnormal distribution of gold and the vast absorption 
of credit since the war by speculative operations” as “‘so 
much more important than changes in gold production 
that the latter has been practically a negligible factor.” 
The redistribution of gold, Mr. Roberts insisted, could 
be brought about by opening the currents of trade and 
encouraging the movement of investment capital and the 
existing supply of gold could be economized by supporting 
a larger volume of bank credit with a smaller propor- 
tionate increase in central bank reserves. Further econo- 
mies could be effected by the increased use of checks 
and the establishment of an international gold settlement 
fund by the Bank of International Settlements similar to 
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the gold settlement fund for the Federal Reserve Banks 
of the United States. 

That developments along these lines may be expected 
is indicated by the announcement January 19, 1931, that 
the board of directors of the Bank of International Set- 
tlements has appointed a committee to sound out the 
central banks of Europe on whether they will be willing 
to substitute bookkeeping transfers through the interna- 
tional bank for actual shipment of gold bars from one 
country to another. The gold deposits that the Bank of 
International Settlements now has are not held in its 
vaults in Basle but are merely earmarked in its name 
with the actual banks in London, Paris, Berlin, and the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New York. 

On February 19, 1931, it was announced that prominent 
bankers from all the financial markets of the world met 
in Paris to discuss the problem of gold and its distribution. 
They concluded that the gold problem would solve itself as 
soon as long term credits start flowing to those nations 
badly in need of such help. The bankers recommended 
the elimination of fiscal charges that now hamper the flow 
of capital from one country to another and the unifica- 
tion of Stock Exchange regulations affecting international 
transactions in order to create a wider market for interna- 
tional securities as a means of settling international 
obligations. If securities could be substituted for gold 
shipments, the bankers believed that much of the dis- 
equilibrium in trade relations and resultant exchange 
disturbances would be eliminated. The bankers also 
recommended the organization of international financial 
institutions for the purpose of widening the market for 
medium and long-term credits. This would have an 
important bearing upon the efforts now in process to 
reach an understanding between the industrial states of 
Western Europe and the agrarian states of Eastern 
Europe to encourage mutually satisfactory exchange of 
manufactured and agricultural commodities. On Feb- 
ruary 24, it was announced that the Bank of France and 
the Bank of England had reached an agreement to 
cooperate in reducing the withdrawals of gold from 
England in the future and to further credit operations 
in an effort to bolster European credit. Obviously such 
efforts tend not only to facilitate industrial revival but 
to economize existing and future stocks of gold reserves. 

These events and expert opinions illustrate the fact 
pointed out by Owen D. Young that the fixing of the 
bank discount rate in our highly complicated business 
system is a moral problem as well as a financial one. 
(See INForMATION SERVICE for March 16, 1929). 


Job Insurance—Public or Private? 


The issue has been definitely raised before the legis!a- 
ture of New York State whether provision shall be made 
for unemployment through unemployment insurance or 
the dole. Owen D. Young, chairman of the board of the 
General Electric Company, in a telegram February 17, 
1931, to Senator John A. Hastings, who has introduced 
a bill to set up an unemployment insurance system in the 
state, declared “I think you are doing a real service .. . in 
compelling attention to a study of this subject... . The 
subject is a tremendously appealing and difficult one, 
especially when any government intervenes to deal with 
it by law. I have spent a great deal of time on the question 
of industries doing the job themselves and, as you prob- 
ably know, the General Electric Company has instituted 
a plan which is now in operation. From it and from such 
plans as others have adopted, we shall gain experience 


as to the best methods of dealings with the problem” 
Robert F. Wagner, United States Senator from New 
York, wrote Senator Hastings indicating his belief that 
unemployment insurance “is a more satisfactory way of 
dealing with the problem than the present method of 
public and private doles. Insurance maintains confidence, 
and the dole undermines it. Insurance instills faith; the 
breadline breeds resentment. Insurance is the way of 
order, the breadline is the culmination of chaos. 
“America will never accept the breadline as the solution 
of unemployment. The alternative is insurance. No 
business would consider itself solvent if it had not made 
provision for the risk of fire or for the cost of id'e and 
obsolescent machinery. Neither can business, in my 
judgment, consider itself socially solvent unless it makes 
provision for the maintenance of its human forces during 
periods of temporary idleness. No task of greater impor- 
tance ever has been imposed upon any legislative body.” 
On the other hand Mark Daly, representing the Asso- 
ciated Industries of New York, and Noel Sargent, of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, opposed the bill 
on the ground that industry should be allowed to solve its 
own problem of lightening the burden of unemployment. 
That employers are taking action along that line is 
indicated by the announcement on February 17, 1931, 
that 14 manufacturing and utility companies in Rochester 
have adopted an unemployment benefit plan. However, 
unemployment benefits will not be paid until January 1, 
1933. In the meantime each company will accumulate 
an unemployment benefit fund by setting aside two per 
cent of the payroll until the fund reaches a maximum of 
from five to 10 per cent of the payroll, depending upon 
the experience of each company in stabilizing its business. 
All employes with a service record of one year and 
over who receive less than $50 per week will be eligible 
for benefits. The benefits will be 60 per cent of normal 
wages, with a minimum of $22.50 per week. The benefits 
to be paid vary from six weeks for those who have given 
one year’s service to 13 weeks for those who have served 
five years or more. The companies involved employ 
26,000 persons in normal times and vary greatly in size, 
product and field of distribution. This is the first group 
of companies in New York State to adopt such a plan. 
The Eastman Kodak Company heads the list. A similar 
plan is in operation among five companies in Fond du Lat, 
Wisconsin. 


New York’s City Affairs Committee 


The City Affairs Committee of New York (112 East 
19th Street) has recently issued a small pamphlet in which 
scandals in the city government during 1930 are sun 
marized. Ten judges and city magistrates have undergone 
investigations on charges which range from dismissing 
prisoners in spite of adequate evidence, to buying thelf 
own offices. Several city and state officials have been ac 
cused of fraud in handling accounts. Governor Roosevelt 
is sharply criticized for refusing to order a general inves 
tigation of the city government and for imposing “strict 
limits” on the investigation of magistrates’ courts. Sever 
teen Tammany leaders and city officials refused to walvé 
immunity in testifying in the investigation. Other scat 
dals in the city government during 1930 include “ambu- 
lance chasing,” the disappearance from the records of 


177 automobiles which were registered as city-owned cats f 


in 1929, “gross irregularities” in handling the firemet’s 


benevolent fund, irregularities in condemnation awards, i 


vice extortion, “rackets,” and so forth. 
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